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SLU SAMER- toe. 
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He. ‘‘THAT ’8s VERY KIND OF YOU. 
She. ‘YES, DEAR, IT MUST BE. 
MAHOGANY. So IT MUST BE CHIPPENDALE !” 





A WOMAN’S REASON. 


She. ‘‘I novGat THIS CHIPPENDALE CHAIR FOR YOU, DEAR.” 
Bur—rr—I pon’T THINK IT’s CHIPPENDALE.” : 
THE MAN SAID IT WASN'T OAK, AND I KNOW IT ISN'T 











MILITARY DIALOGUES. 


ARMY REFORM. 

SCENE.—The drawing-room of the Colonel’s 
quarteis, decorated with trophies from 
mas-y lands and water-colour sketches. 
Mrs. BULKWISE, the Colonel’s wife, a 
tall, broad and assertive lady, is giving 
tea to Mrs. LYTTLETON-CARTWRIGHT, 
with the stamp of fashion upon her, 
and Mrs. KARMADINE, who has a soul 
for art—both ladies of the regiment. 
Colonel BULKWISE, a small and de- 
spondent man whose hair is ‘‘ part- 
worn,’’ gazes morosely into the fire. 

Mrs. Bulkwise (waving a tea cup). As 








surely as WOMAN is asserting her right to 











a place in medicine, in law, and in the 
council, so surely will she take her proper 
place in the control of the army. 

Mrs. Lyttleton - Cartwright. What a 
lovely costume one could compose out of 
the uniform. I’ve often tried JACK’S 
tunic on. 

Mrs. B. (severely). The mere brutal 
work of fighting, the butchery of the 
trade, would still have to be left to the 
men; but such matters as require higher 
intelligence, keener wit, tact, perse- 
verance, should be, and some day shall 
be, in our hands. 

Mrs. Karmadine. And the beauty and 


culture to the barrack-room, and garland 
the sword with bay wreaths ? 
Mrs. B. Take the War Office. I am told 
that the ranks of the regiments are de- 
pleted of combatant officers in order that 
they may sit in offices, in Pall Mall, and 
do clerical work indifferently. Now, I 
hold that our sex could do this work 
better, more cheaply, and with greater 
dispatch. 
Mrs. L-C. ‘ Pall-Mall’’ would be such 
an excellent address. 
Mrs. B. The young men, both officers 
and civilians, who are employed waste, 
so I understand, the time of the public by 
going out to lunch at clubs and frequently 
pause in their work to smoke cigars and 
discuss the odds. Now a glass of milk, 
or some claret and lemonade, a slice of 
seed-cake, or some tartlets, brought by a 
maid from the nearest A. B. C. shop would 
satisfy all our mid-day wants. 
Mrs. L-C. And I never knew a woman 
who couldn’t work and talk bonnets at 
the same time. 
Mrs. C. Just a few palms—don’t you 
think, Mrs. BULKWISE?—in those dreary, 
dreary rooms, and some oriental rugs on 
the floors, and a little bunch of flowers on 
each desk would make life so much easier 
to live. 

[Colonel Bulkwise murmurs something 

unintelligible. 

Mrs. B. What do you say, GEORGE? 

Colonel B. (with sudden flerceness). I 
said, that there are too many old women, 
as it is, in the War Office. 

Mrs. B. GEORGE! 

[The Colonel relapses again into morose 
silence. 

Mrs. B. The Intelligence Department 
should, of course, be in our hands. 

Mrs. L.-C. 1 should just love to run 
about all the time, finding out other 
people’s secrets. 

Mrs. B. And the Clothing Department 
ealls for a woman’s knowledge. The 
hideous snuff-coloured garments must be 
retained for warfare, but with the new 
costume for walking out and ceremonial 
I think something might be done. 

Mrs. L-C. The woman who makes my 
frocks is as clever as she can be, and 
always has her head full of ideas for 
those sort of things. 

Mrs. C. MICHEL ANGELO did not disdain 
to design the uniform of the Swiss Guard. 
Perhaps GILBERT, or FORD, or BROCK might 
follow in the giant's footsteps. 

Col. B. You ladies always design such 
sensible clothes for yourselves, do you 
not ? [He is frozen into silence again. 

Mrs. B. And the education of young 
officers. From a cursory glance through 
my husband’s books on law, topography 
and administration, I should say that 
there are no military subjects that the 
average woman could not master in a 
fortnight. Strategy, of course, comes to 





grace of life, Mrs. BULKWISE. Surely we 
women, if allowed, could in peace bring 





us by intuition. The companionship and 
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influence of really good women on youths and young men 
cannot be over-rated, and the professors both at the Staff College 
and at the Military Academy should be of our sex. 

Mrs. L-C. I always love the boys; but I think some of the 
staff college men are awfully stuck up. 

Mrs. B. Now, as to the regiment. 
should be in our province. 

Mrs. L-C. How ripping. The guest-nights would be lovely 
dinner-parties, the ante-room we’d use for tea, and the band 
should always play from 5 to6. We'd have afternoon dances 
every Thursday, and turn the men out once a week and have a 
dinner all to ourselves to talk scandal. [The Colonel groans. 

N. N—D. 


The Mess, of course, 








THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY Day IN THE YEAR. 
SECOND SERIES. 
I.—THE MEDIZVAL SECTION, 
(Continued from January.) 
(With the Author’s compliments to Mr. Maurice Hewlett.) 


16TH TO 18TH.—But of the crowning Moralities of Monsieur 
BERNARD LE CoQ-SHAW and how he belittled Master SHAKSPEARE 
CYGNE D’AVON I trust not myself to indite, being simple of 
wit and holding such things to be the peculiar of learned 
doctors. Hear then an excerpt of GUILLEM SAGITTARIUS, whereof 
the judgment ranges from Le Roi Cdipe to Quex le Gai and 
the visions of HENRIK DE L’HOSTEL PourkE. Over duranimous 
of speech he is for a full report; yet a man of conscience and 
his matter solid. 

‘*How,’’ says he, ‘shall I justify me of my Art in the 
perpending of these ‘Three Plays for Puritans,’ short of ex- 
hausting a furlong of parchment. Let me consider of one only, 
of his ‘Cesar and Cleopatra.’ And be it known that this 
Morality is conceived in a certain naughty spirit of badinage 
to which a generous indulgence should be conceded. Yet, 
in pure sooth, he overtops the legitimate hedge of licensed 
fooling, when he presents in Britannus (amanuensis to Czesar) 
a persona informed with decadent sentiment and tinged with 
latter-day paradox. Vain the contention of Monsieur LE Coq- 
SHAW, that the lapse of centuries has but immaterially modi- 
fied the British type, as charactered by influence of soil 
and climate and other physical environing. Still would I urge 
my suspicion (I hope groundless) of divers anachronisms, still 
(with deference) allege neglect of right local colour and histori- 
cal harmonies.’’ And so forth, much of it. 

19TH TO 23RD.—But about this time Sir Howarp, Lord Duke 
of the North-folk, that hitherto had been disposed to cloistral 
habitudes, sat mightily in the public eye. For being Chief 
Butler of England (by grace of birth) and also Comptroller of 
Letter-bags (by grace of sheer desert) he was minded to yield up 
this last dignity, the better to expedite him for battle against 
the heathen; of so galliard a stock of chivalers was his tree 
compact. So in harness of the wan leopard’s hue he sailed 
south by east. And under a blistering noon, very noxious to 
parched maws, he pricking against the enemy (that had no heart 
to wait his advent), and crying ‘‘Ha! MALTRAVERS! Sauve 
ARUNDEL!’’ his palfrey avoided from under him. But being 
recovered of this hurt, he made dedication of his knightly spurs 
to Saint MICHAEL of Table Bay, and so home without more ado. 

And now you shall hear how he must needs make his peace 
with Monsignor the Pope, that had looked askance on this 
crusade and withheld blessing from my Lord Duke’s emprise. 
So in palmer’s sable he made haste to Rome with a great 
following of pelegrins, and there he gat himself misliked as 
one that was loud to have His Holiness restored to temporal 
thrones ; and brought the Quirinal about his ears; and so home 
again, protesting fair intent. 





—| 
And as soon as he had done off his pilgrim’s weeds, he must go | 
accoutred cap-a-pie in his panoply of Earl Marshal (likewise by | 
grace of birth) for proclaiming of the new King. And not a| 
blazoned herald of them all that could move without his nod, | 
And it was matter for mere marvel how one mortal could be ol 
innumerably gifted. But thereafter he withdrew to his privy 
pleasaunce of Arundel, and set his face against pride. 
24TH TO 26TH.—Now, as the city waxed monstrous fruitful, | 
but the highways abode as they were, save for yawning breeches | 
in the floor thereof very unseasonable, you will collect that | 
the press of passengers, horse and foot, grew like to a hustle | 
of pilchards pell-mell in a Brittany drag-net. And the town-| 
watch gave admonishment, crying ‘‘ Passavant! passavant!’’ or| 
‘*Halte-la!’’ as the case demanded. And the driver of the | 
all-folks-wain would turn to his rearguard and ‘‘ Lord Mayor ha’ | 
mercy,’’ he would say, ‘‘’tis a mazy faring!’’ And, ‘‘Ay, mate, 
a bit thick!’’ his fellow; and so would troll a snatch of Adhesj| 
pavimento. 

But for relief of the pent roads there was devised a hollow 
mine-way, such as coneys affect ; and engines, fitted thereto, | 
to draw men through the midriff of earth, betwixt its crust} 
and fiery omphalode. And it was named Le Tube & Deux 
Deniers; for, fared they never so far, serf or margraye, 
difference of price or person was there none. But against the 
Company of Adventurers that wrought the same was plaint made 
of flacking walls, and a volleying of roof-beams, and basements 
rent as with a mangonel. And ‘‘Tush!’’ says the Company. 
But ‘Oy, sires!’’ cried the dwellers overhead, ‘* let the chose 
be ‘jugée!’’’? And so haled them before the Shire-reeve’s || 
Court, for mulct and amercement. 

277TH, 28TH.—Now so it was, that the chivalry of England, 
they alone, took shame of being seen abroad in fighting-gear, 
whether as being too proud to air the ensigns of their 
pride, or for modesty, lest in so salient a flame the hearts of 
ladies errant might be as night-moths scorched against their 
will—I may conjecture, not determine. But le Sieur Boss DB | 
KANDAHAR sent word that he would have his knighthood eschew 
mufti (an unchristian word, filched, as you should know, from 
unblooded law-givers of Byzant) and come before him in 
armour point-devise. And this was but as a tucket to prelude 
the shock of battle. For my Lord Boss had laid his bdaton in| 
rest against the Empery of Red Tape.’’ And it was no madrigal 
business; but a task such as had Duke HERCLEs of pleasant 
renown when he laid his besom about the middens of the Old| 
Man of the Stables (Vetus de Stabilis). 

29TH To 31st.—But scarce it wanted a se’nnight to the eve of | 
Monsire VALENTINE when the arriére-ban outflew for summons | 
to a serry of knights at the High Court of Parliament. And of 
those that sent it forth Sir BELCHAMP PORTE-DRAPEAU was one; | 
he that was named Fore-and-Aft by his own; for that he at 
with portions of him overlapping the fence, this way and that 
way. 

‘*Saint LioyD-GrorGE for Little England!’’ came answer 
from the Welsh Marches. 

And ‘‘ Dame!”’ cried JEHAN OF MONTROSE, that, save under 
great provoking, used but sparsely the language of piety; 
** and must I quit my inkhorn for yon chattering parrot-house?” 

‘* Stone of Rurus!’’ cried Sir VERNON DE CHASTEL-LA-FOREST, 
surnamed Le Pompous for a touch of the mammoth in his 
motion; a born trampler of men; ‘‘ Stone of RuFus!’’ says he, 
‘* but I seent budget-work afoot!’’ And so snorted joyfully. 

‘‘Great GLAMIS !’’ said the Thane of Fife E. Division), ‘‘ I am 
the Empire’s, let her make what wars she will. That first; 
then give me Holy Church to harry!”’ 

‘*King’s man!”’’ cried Sir Cop-LA-PouLE; ‘‘ and sib with you 
there, both ways!”’ 

But ‘‘ By the Mace!”’ said LA BoUCHERE of the Cordonniers, 
‘*there should be noses broke among the faithful. ‘Tis like to 
be a most amazing pretty medley.”’ O. S. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF UNCLE oaCK. 


EvERYBODY knew that Uncle Jack lived 
at the Temple, and nobody knew when or 
why he came to live there. It is true 
that the Law List mentioned 1870 as the 
date of. his call to the Bar, but his friends 
and acquaintances all felt that this must 
be a mistake, for not even his bitterest 
enemy ever accused Uncle JACK of being 
in the least like a barrister. A legend 
was extant that in the good old days 
of the ‘* eighties ’’—long before London 
suffered from the twopenny tubercular 
disease—he once received a County Court 
brief; but the best of men are not proof 
against calumny, and even the legend 
contained no suggestion that Uncle JACK 
won the case or, indeed, displayed any 
acumen whatever in conducting it. 

It was only after his martyrdom that he 
was universally canonised as Uncle. Of 
course he had been an uncle long before, 
and in a pretty extensive way; but the 
experiences of a few weeks ago turned 
the theory into a fact of such dreadful 
dimensions that—But I anticipate. 

He did not deserve his martyrdom. 
Even youthful barrister acquaintances 
admitted that, despite certain grave moral 
failings laid to his charge. For instance, 
it must be reluctantly admitted that he 
did not regard KIPLING as the greatest 
writer of the age, that he still read 
DICKENS, and on one appalling occasion 
when taken by an enthusiastic Ibsenite to 
one of the master’s plays he went to sleep 
before the end of the first act. 

Yet the martyrdom redeemed all else. 
It happened on this wise. On December 
24, the postman brought him an invitation 
to spend Christmas with a nephew, some- 
where in the wilds of Kensington. Uncle 
JACK consented, little knowing what was 
in store for him. All went well till 
January 26, when destiny decreed that 
the nephew should sprain his knee. Now 
it so happened that the nephew had in- 
vited numerous olive branches (more or 
less related) to a children’s party on that 
day. . The nephew's own family was 
tolerably large; and one may say with- 
out exaggeration that the atmosphere of 
the house was decidedly cheerful. Uncle 
JACK loved cheerful, healthy children—at 
a distance, but he was now called upon 
to act, pro tem., as host. Not only was 
he required to preside at the party, but 
to personally conduct several detach- 
ments of nephews and nieces and friends 
to various pantomimes. Now, for a middle- 
aged man who is sensitive to noise, and 
who is prone to gout, with occasional 
intervals for asthma, the part which 
Uncle Jack was suddenly called upon to 
assume was of a character beside which 
the rack, and other medieval tortures, 
seem merely healthy exercises. In an 








age when novelists play so unsparingly 
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“WHILE YOU WAIT.” 


‘HERE, MY GOOD MAN, JUST PULL THOSE RAILS DOWN. BE AS QUICK AS YOU CAN |” 
“Take ’EM pown, Miss! ItT’LL BE A GOOD FOUR HOURS’ JoB, FOR I'VE BEEN ALL 
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upon our emotions I will be as reticent) the dishevelled and still scantier locks 
as possible. These are a few bald facts. | could be seen the traces of childish 

From December 26 to January 16, Uncle | endearments. On the careworn face and 
JACK took part in ten games of blind post, | dazed expression could be read (to slightly 
five games of musical chairs, and sat out | alter SYDNEY SMITH) the legend ‘‘‘ gagged’ 
three pantomimes (four hours each). Need | to death by wild comedians.’’ The palsied 
I give further details ? limbs bespoke those terrible orgies— 

In the middle of January a decrepit and| musical chairs. The shrunken figure 
weary individual tottered down Middle | pointed plainly to the terrible struggles 
Temple Lane. He crawled up the stairs|of blind post. Even the watch had lost 
to his chambers, and flung himself into an its spring-case (having been ‘blown 
armchair, surrounding himself immediately |open’’ by so many infants). Truly a 
with ahaloof Templedust. It symbolised | harrowing sight. And, reader, should you 
his martyrdom. | happen to meet Uncle JACK for the next 

The winter sun (quite good-tempered at | few months, breathe not the word panto- 
being able to make himself seen) sent a|mime! Martyrs are like worms in ‘one 





flood of yellow light over the martyr. In respect. A. R. 
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How Granfer Volunteered. 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 


LonG before dawn on the morrow the household was astir; 
Tom plodding over the rimy fields in the wake of Chrissy, 
Grandma hunting up the uniform, PoLLy turning over her 
belongings in search of a red felt petticoat which, she de- 
clared, matched it so well in colour and texture that portions 
of it might be used to widen the jacket, and ANNIE arming her- 
self with scissors, needles and thread, in order to carry out 
the necessary alterations. Round the kitchen fire they all 
presently gathered, eagerly assisting Granfer to ‘‘try on’’; 
everyone talking at once, and everyone sneezing, for Grandma 
was too good a manager not to have provided against the 
destructive moth by embalming the uniform in quantities of 
camphor and pepper. 

After almost superhuman efforts, Granfer was inducted into 
the jacket, his back having somewhat the appearance of a large 
red pineushion, while between the lower edge of the coat and 
the top of the Sunday trousers, a good deal of grey flannel shirt 
was plainly visible. As for meeting in front, that, as Mrs. 
SAMPSON had foretold, the garment could by no means be in- 
duced to do, until ANNIE had deftly contrived to insert large 
strips of PoLLY’s red petticoat at the sides and in the sleeves. 

**T expect I shall have to get a new ’un,’’ remarked Granfer, 
endeavouring to obtain a back view of himself, and squinting 
violently in the attempt. ‘‘This here coat do seem too shart 
behind. I reckon I'd best take off thiccy shirt; it didn't 
ought to stick out like that. The jacket ‘ud fit better over my 
singlet.’’ 

‘* Take off your shirt!’’ screamed his wife. ‘That ’ud be a 
pretty thing to do. Ye'd be gettin’ laid up wi’ lumbaguey 
first thing, an’ much good ye’d be at your soldiering then, 
Here, I'll pull it down a bit, and when your sword do go on it 
won't show much.”’ 

‘*Keep your arms by your sides, Granfer, so much as you 
ean,’’ advised ANNIE, ‘‘ an’ then the patches won’t be seen.’’ 

‘*Lard! The red do suit ’ce wonderful, I’m sure,’’ groaned 
PoLLy, admiringly. ‘‘I think the QUEEN herself would be 
pleased if she could see ye.”’ 

Granfer smiled, much gratified, and then sat down to break- 
fast. 

A towel had been hung out in the hedge, which was the 
recognised signal to JoYcE, the carrier, that he was expected 
to draw up for a consignment of some kind, and presently one 
of the children running in announced that the van was at the 
gate. Tom led round Chrissy, a sagacious animal, mild in the 
eye, long in the tooth, and with a figure more matronly than 
symmetrical. 

Tom had, as he explained, managed to get a good bit o’ grease 
out of her coat, though he had not had time to trim her fetlocks, 
which were indeed marvellously shaggy, while her rusty tail 
almost swept the ground. Granfer appeared in the doorway 
with his weeping family clinging to him, his sword in his hand, 
his cap set at a jaunty angle on the top of his bald head, but 
with the rest of his military glory hidden beneath a comfortable 
frieze coat. 

After explaining his project to Mr. Joyce, the carrier, who 
was speechless with admiration and astonishment, and laying 
the saddle inside the van, Granfer, tearing himself from his 
womankind, climbed up beside the driver. And so they set off, 
with poor Chrissy meekly following at the rear of the vehicle, 
and the distracted family standing by the gate until the 
‘**clipper-clopper’’ of her heavy hoofs sounded faint in the 
distance. 

* + * * * * 


What was the joyful surprise of the SAMpsoN household when, 
late on that same day, Mr. JOYCE’s van was observed to slacken 


as it appoached their house, and, moreover, the jaded form of 
the faithful Chrissy was seen to be jogging in the rear, when, 
indeed, the well-known bellow of Granfer himself hailed them 
from a distance of a hundred yards or so, and, presently, his 
burly figure alighted from the vehicle. . 

‘*Well,’’ he remarked, with an odd expression in which per- 
plexity appeared to struggle with relief. ‘‘I be come back, 
ye see.”’ 

‘*Dear heart alive, Granfer! 
Mrs. SAMPSON, breathlessly. ‘‘ Lard, I can’t tell ’ee how glad 
Ibe! There, I’ve been a-frettin’ of myself to death very near 
allday! But however did they come to let you off?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Granfer, after nodding farewell to Mr. Joycnr, 
and waiting till the van had proceeded on its way, ‘‘I were a 
bit surprised myself, but it seems I’ve missed the job by three 
months.”’ 

** Why, how ‘s that ?’’ cried PoLLY and ANNIE together, while 
Grandma, with groans of gratitude, remarked she didn’t care 
how many months it was—~she was only too thankful he had 
missed it. 

“If I'd ha’ been turned seventy,’’ went on the farmer, his face 
vacillating oddly between triumph and disappointment, ‘1’d 
have been took on; but come in, an’ [’1I tell ye all about it.’’ 

Having been installed in his elbow-chair, having unbuttoned 
his tunic, and pushed his cap to the back of his head, Granfer 
began his recital. 

‘*When we did get near Blanchester, I did say to carrier, 
‘ Joyce,’ says I, ‘ you did best let me down here.’ So he did pull 
up, and I did get out saddle and put it on Chrissy, and rub so 
much of the dust off her as I could wi’ a handful o’ straw, but the 
poor beast was awful hot, what wi’ her long coat, and what wi’ 
joggin’ so far. However, up I gets, and did ride alongside o’ 
Mr. Joyce till we got to the town, and I turned off towards 
barracks, Well, I reckon I must ha’ been the first o’ the old 
soldiers o’ Darset:as axed to take service again, for everyone 
i’ the place was a-turnin’ to look at me, same as if I’d been a 
show. Ye see, I'd took off my coat, and laid it across saddle in 
front of I, and they couldn't help but see what ’twas I were 
arter. When I did get to barracks, they did all come gatherin’ 
round me, laughin’ and eallin’ out, an’ makin’ such a din as you 
never did hear.’’ 

‘* Lard, now, Granfer, what were that for?’’ inquired Mrs. 
SAMPSON indignantly. 

**T couldn't tell ee, I’m sure,’’ he replied, with lofty disdain. 
‘*Tgnoranee, I suppose. As I was sayin’, I don’t think many 
old soldiers can have offered theirselves yet. Well, I didn’t 
take no notice, but jist axed for an officer, and by-an’-bye one 
come out, an’ he looks first at I, an’ then at Chrissy, an’ then, if 
ye ’ll believe me, he began to laugh. 

‘«*¢ Why, my good man,’ says he, ‘ what may you want?’ 

‘«¢Sir,’ says I, ‘I did see in the paper yesterday, as the 
QUEEN was axin’ of her old soldiers to come an’ j’ine again, so! 
be a-come to offer my services.’ 

‘‘The impident lads round, they fair roared; but the officer 
stopped laughing, an’ he says, ‘ Well done,’ says he. ‘ Will you 
dismount an’ come with me for a minute or two, an’ we can talk 
the matter over. Your mare will stand, I think,’ says he, very 
serious. 

‘Bes,’ says I, ‘he'll stand right enough, if he bain’t 
meddled wi'.’ 

** «So he told off one of the men to see to ’en, an’ I did off 
Chrissy, an’ did walk alongside o’ the officer indoor to a room. 

‘** To begin with,’ says he smilin’ very kind, ‘ what be your 
name, an’ what be your employment ?’ 

‘¢* JamMES SAMPSON be my name, Sir,’ said I; ‘I be a farmer, 
an’ lives yonder at Riverton, fourteen mile away. ’Tis a bit 
ill-convenient for I to leave home jist now—’tis a busy time o’ 
year wi’ us farmers, d’ye see, what wi’ its bein’ lambin’ time, 


I be main glad!” ejaculated 





an’ what wi’ ploughin’ an’ sowin’ an’ that; but seein’ as the 
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QUEEN herself did ax us to j’ine again, I wouldn’t like for to 
disapp’int Her Majesty.’ 

*** Quite right, quite right,’ says he, very grave an’ kind. 
‘An how long is it, Mr. SAMPSON, since you were a soldier? 
Judging by your uniform,’ says he, lookin’ at it rather hard, ‘ it 
must ha’ been some time ago.’ 

*** Well, Sir,’ says I, ‘’tis a matter o’ thirty year since I did 
leave the Darset Yeomanry. I went out wi’ ’em for fifteen year, 
an’ I didn’t miss a single trainin’ ; but when my father died, an’ 
I did settle down upon the farm, my missus were a bit agin’ it 
so I did give up.’ ’’ 

‘*Oh, SAMPSON, whatever made ye bring my name into it,’’ 
said Mrs. SAMPSON, bashfully. ‘‘I'm sure I don’t know what- 
ever the gentleman can ha’ thought.”’ 

**It didn’t seem to put ’en outa bit. ‘Thirty years ago,’ says 
he, ‘an’ fifteen years before that. How old are you now ?’ 

**I told ’en I’d be seventy in a few months. 

*** Ah,’ says he, an’ then he looks at me solemn-like for a 
minute, an’ then he says, ‘ Well, Mr. SAMPSON, I admire your 
sperrit, an’ I’venodoubt,’ says he, ‘ the QUEEN ’ud be extremely 
gratified if she knew of the offer you have made. But there are 
one or two objections——’ 

*** Why, Sir,’ says I, ‘ what ’s ag’in’ it?’ 

‘*** Why,’ says he, ‘ your figure is ag’in’ it, to begin with.’ 

*** Well, Sir,’ says I, ‘I know very well I haven’t ezactly the 
kind o’ figure to go climbin’ up kopgees an’ that. I’m not 
a-volunteerin’ for foreign service,’ says I; ‘ but I understood 
as the QUEEN was axin’ her old soldiers to undertake the de- 
fence o’ the country, an’ I reckon I could do that so well as 
another. I can shoot a bit,’ saysI. ‘ Ye’ll not find many crows 
about my fields,’ I says; ‘they be too much afeard o’ me an’ 
my gun.’ 

*** Well said,’ cries he, clapping me on the shoulder. ‘ But 
then there ’s your age to think about, Mr. SAMPSON. Sixty-nine, 
I think you said ?’ 

** ‘Sixty-nine years and nine months, Sir,’ says I. 

*** Ah,’ he says, ‘ that’s the difficulty.’ 

*** How so, Sir?’ says I. 
score-and-ten, Sir.’ 

*** Ah,’ he says again, and looks at me very solemn, ‘I’m 
afraid it won’t do. Now I’ll tell you what you’ll do, Mr. 
SAMPSON. Just you go quietly home again, and wait till ye’re 
called upon. I’m much obliged,’ says he, ‘for your handsome 
offer. You’re a plucky fellow,’ he says, an’ he shakes me by 
the hand, ‘an’ if we find we can’t get on without you, you may 
be sure we ’ll send for you.’ 

** So he comes with me to the door, and the ill-mannered folk 
as was standin’ there did begin a-laughin’ again so soon as 
they ketched sight o’ me, but the officer threw up his hand 
and stopped ’em. 

*** Men,’ says he, ‘I’m going to call upon you to give three 
cheers for this fine old Briton! ’—these was the very words he 
said, I do assure you—‘ this fine old Briton,’ says he.”’ 

**Did he now? Well, that was right down handsome,”’ cried 
ANNIE and POLLY together, while Grandma, overcome with 
emotion, fairly wept. 

**E’es. Ido ’low I thought it kind of him. 
for this fine old Briton,’ says he. ‘He’s made of the right 
stuff. He has come here at great personal inconvenience to 
offer his services to Queen and Country, and I say we may be 
proud to think there are such men among us. Come, lads, a 
hearty cheer! Hip, hip, hip——’ 

** Well, I’d managed to get up on Chrissy by this time, and 
they all run round me, cheerin’ and wavin’ their caps, and I 
saluted ’em back, pleasant-like ; and Chrissy and me walked off 
wi’ ourselves so proud as Punch. So, though they didn’t take 
us on, ye see we’ve had what ye mid call a good day.”’ 


‘I be a-comin’ up to my three- 


‘Three cheers 





**’B’es indeed, Grandfer,’’ returned his Missus, delighted, 
but tearful still. ‘‘I’m sure we may all feel proud. And Iam 
but too thankful as they didn’t take ye on. Dear heart alive! 
‘Twas a narrow escape—ye ‘ll be seventy in next to no 
time.’’ 

‘*True, true,’’ agreed Granfer. ‘‘’Twas a thing I didn’t even 
think on—but ’tis plain to be seen the reason why they didn’t 
take I. They did ax for old soldiers, and I weren’t old enough,” 








CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS. 
CHAP. VI. (CONTINUED). 


On conversing with the Master —on worrying him — on being 
obtrusive—the advantage of opening a gate. 


Onk rule for conversation with a Master of Hounds may 
safely be laid down. It is this:—Do not interrupt him with 
unseasonable babble. There are some foolish, if well-meaning, 
persons who seem to imagine that a Master’s only duty is to 
make himself the receptacle of every stale bit of information 
that can be drawn from the back numbers of the Field, or of 
any silly remark about the weather, the scent, the chances of 
finding a fox, the size of the field, the looks of the hounds, or any 
other ordinary topic from which the witlessness of man can 
extract a stupid commonplace. The Master is, in a sense, a 
public character, but he is in no sense the public property of 
every gentleman who may do him the honour of riding after, 
in front of, or even over his hounds. The Master has big things 
to think about. If he hunts his own hounds, his time and his 
tongue are fully occupied ; but even if he merely performs the 
usual ceremonial duties of his station he has no leisure for 
chatter. Do you, therefore, respect your Master, and so 
order your own conduct that he shall respect you. Don’t 
obtrude yourself on his notice as one rashly seeking reputa- 
tion. It is unnecessary, for instance, if you should observe 
a hound or two lagging or straying that you should make for 
them, and rate them with a great to-do and much cracking of 
your whip, and loud “‘ Get-away-on-to-him’s!’’ You may do this 
once and escape, but if you try it a second time it ’s a thousand 
to one you ’]l find some such words as these hurtling after you: 
‘‘All right, Sir, all right; I’ve got plenty of whips for the 
job. We'll let you know when there’s a vacancy,” or, ‘‘ Now 
then, you, Sir, on the chestnut, let my hounds alone,’’ or any 
other of those crushing remarks which come from a Master 
with all the force and deadly effect of a one-pound shell from a 
pom-pom. 


On the other hand, it is to be remembered that a Master, 
though his station is lofty, is, afterall, human. He doesn’t want 
to be worried—who does ?—but he never resents a crisp and 
cheerful saying dropped, as it were, into the gaps of a run at 
the proper psychological moment, nor will he fail to note with 
approval a ready obedience or an unobtrusive willingness to 
oblige on the part of a young rider. For instance, if you see a 
Master in trouble with a gate, you can never lose caste by 
springing off and opening it for him. ‘‘ Much obliged,’’ he’ll 
say; ‘*1’ll remember you in my will.’’ ‘Too long to wait, 
Sir,’’ you_can reply. ‘* Won’t you make it a bit earlier? ’’ The 
Master will smile—even these great ones of the earth un- 
bend and smile—and the Master’s friends will be pleased, and 
Miss MIRABRL, as you let her through directly afterwards, will 
give you one of of those bewitching looks that set your novice 
heart thumping under your well-striped and brass-buttoned 
waistcoat. And in the evening, as you are riding home, you 
may chance to find yourself alongside the Master, and he will 
discuss with you the incidents of the day’s sport, and will even 
listen with respect to your reasons for believing that at 4 
certain point the hounds changed foxes. After that, if you 
have common intelligence, you should have no more anxiety. 
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Miss Withers (showing photograph of herself). ‘‘1’M AFRAID IT’S RATHER FADED.” 
Binks (inexperienced, aged nineteen). *‘ YES, BUT IT’S JUST LIKE YoU.” 








"VARSITY VERSES. 
OXFORD ODES. 
ry. 
WHEN time is short and HoMER long, 
When Mods. are imminent—though wrong, 
I seek thy aid to read his song, 
My Kelly. 


Thy cover blue I turn with care ; 
I mark the key depicted there 
And read in it a symbol fair, 

My Kelly. 


But there my understanding ends. 
Lives there the don that comprehends 
Whither thy wandering syntax tends, 
My Kelly? 
Lives there a scholar can explain 
Thy grammar and thy endless train 
Of participles, and still be sane, 
My Kelly? 


I, having vainly tried to seek 
The meaning that thou canst not speak, 
Return despairing to the Greek, 

My Kelly. 


And Homer lending me a clue 
To thread thy tangled mazes through, 





Faint gleams of sense I find in you, 
My Kelly. 


But now thou hast, symbolic key, 

A new significance for me: 

The classic store is locked by thee, 
My Kelly. 





ARRANT KNIGHTS. 


{A modern lecturer has discovered that Hooli- 
ganism “ arises from a perverted sense of chivalry.” 
Mr. Punch might have hesitated to accept this 
pronouncement if a correspondent had not called 
his attention to the following passage from Malory, 
which had escaped his memory, but which certainly 
seems to support the theory. ] 

THEN were Sir HOOLIGAN and Sir PRAKY 
and Sir LARRIKIN ware of an unarmed 
Knight passing by, and with him LA BELLE 
ARRIETTE. And they ran a great wallop 
and rashed him to the ground, and then 
they feutred their feet and gave him many 
and great kicks, so that his head all to- 
brast. And when La BELLE ARRIETTE saw 
him lie as one dead, she shrieked wonderly 
sore, and ran to Sir PEELEREAU and be- 
sought him that he would do battle upon 
those felon knights. And Sir PERLEREAU 





drew his staff, that hight x-Calibre (for 
that no man knew of what power it might 
be), and he ran upon those three, and they 
would not abide his onset but avoided the 
place. Howbeit, Sir HOOLIGAN in his flight 
did pass by LA BELLE ARRIETTE, and smote 
her woundily upon the boko, so that the 
blood gushed forth. Then did Sir LARRI- 
KIN let cry a rescue, and a great press of 
other knights gathered together, and they 
beset Sir PEELEREAU twenty against one. 
But Sir PEELEREAU put x-Calibre before 
him, and dressed himself against them, so 
that they durst not come anighhim. And 
when Sir HOOLIGAN saw that Sir PEELEREAU 
was a good man of his hands and might 
not be overcome, he drew his dagger, that 
hight couteau-de—cheese, and came stilly 
stalking, and ran upon him from behind 
and drave it into his back. And Sir 
PEELEREAU gave a marvellously grisly 
groan and fell down in a swoon, and the 
ground was all to-bled. So Sir HOOLIGAN 
had great honour amongst the other 
knights, and right willingly went La 
BELLE ARRIETTE with him to the Palace 
of Joyous Ginne, and they made merry 
until they were assotted. RK. T. H. 
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THE STREET IS UP. 
(AIR—‘‘ The Hunt is up.’’) 


THE street is up, the street is up 
In its usual ** permanent way,”’ 
And Navvy the King has a right good 
fling, 
And the traffic brings to bay. 


The streets are bright with electric 
light— 
The reign of gas is fled— 
The merry pick soon does the trick, 


\ . ty And cleaves their concrete bed. 
“eo ® The pavement which can boast no 
cael ditch 


Down its middle is seldom seen, 
And the streets have spasms which lead to chasms 
For the traffic to crawl between. 


Never mind, never mind, if you ’re all behind, 
If you miss your train, be gay, 

For Navvy the King must have his fling, 
And the traffic bring to bay. 








TARTARIN A BRIGHTON. 
RENCONTRE DANS LA BRUME. 


EN quittant I’hétel, TARTARIN, toujours prudent, avait de- 
mandé la route. ‘*A gauche,” dit-il, ‘‘et encore la huitiéme 
rue k gauche.’’ Au milieu de la brume, sous le jour blafard, 
les Tarasconnais avaneaient lentement. Ils voyaient les fené- 
tres des maisons ct des magasins, tous fermés, et 4 l'autre 
coté du trottoir, les silhouettes des réverbéres. Au dela rien. 
Il n’y avait personne. Tous les braves bourgeois mangeaient 
le rosbif du dimanche. 

Enfin, vers les deux heures, BRAVIDA les arréta. ‘C'est par 
ici,’ dit-il, ‘‘la huitiéme rue.’’ ‘Pas du tout,’’ répondit 
BoMPARD, ‘‘ce n’est que la septiéme,’’ La-dessus ils com- 
mencérent & discuter, mais l’illustre TARTARIN les interrompit, 
‘**Zou, pas de querelles, suivons cette rue.’’ Et ils s’enga- 
gérent dans une ruelle sombre et déserte. 

C’était un vrai coupe-gorge. TARTARIN, toujours ¢éveillé, 
pensait aux guets-apens, aux attaques nocturnes, aux pirates, 
aux Sioux, aux Touaregs, de ses lectures. Ils étaient li, peut- 
étre. Enfin ils l'attendaient. Les mains sur ses pistolets, 
cachés par son mackintosch, il avanga le premier. A gauche 
et & droite des maisons sombres et fermées, devant lui la ruelle 
lugubre, la brume, l’obscurité. Plus loin une autre ruelle, un 
tas de petites rues mornes ct désertes. Les Tarasconnais 
s'étaient égarés. Brusquement, & un détour, TARTARIN s‘arréta. 
Ses camarades, se refugiant derriére lui, cherchaient 2 voir 
l'‘obstacle qui l'‘empéchait d'avancer. Ils n’apercevaient rien. 
Mais TARTARIN, un vrai scout qui voit tout, les indiqua d'un 
geste une forme immobile au traversde la brume. C’était un 
homme gigantesque. 

‘*Pas un mot,’’ chuchota l’intrépide président, ‘‘ suivez-moi 
& la file, en avant!’’ Avec mille précaution sils avancérent. 
Par malheur, & ce moment supréme, PASCALON tremblait & tel 
point que son parapluie heurta son chapeau de soie et le fit 
tomber par terre. L'homme se retourna. C’était un policeman. 
De prés il ne paraissait pas si énorme, et il avait une bonne 
figure rouge ect souriante de mangeur de biftecks. Les 
Tarasconnais étaient rassurés, sauf peut-étre TARTARIN, di qui 
ils échappaient encore. 

Mais le sergent de ville, dés qu’il les apercut, ne sourit plus. 
Un eri lui échappa, ‘* The Boers, the bloomin’ Boers, landed at 
last!’’ Ces hommes étranges, émergeant de la brume, 1u; 
semblaient des envahisseurs venus du Transvaal. Un instant il 


hésita, un instant, peut-étre, il pensa dX sa femme, 2 ses enfants, 
et puis il tira son baton, et d'un ton d’autorité, ‘‘ Stop!’ dit-il, 
Devant lui quatre Boers armés, probablement une vingtaine, 
une centaine, tous les hommes de l’expédition, derriére lui 
la loi, la patrie, le home. Il ne bougea pas. 

‘*Le dictionnaire, PASCALON,"’ dit TARTARIN, ‘‘ avancez done, 
et traduisez.’’ Le pauvre jeune homme, qui pensa mourir de 
peur, obéit quand méme. Mais lorsqu’il essaya d'une main 
tremblante de tirer le dictionnaire de sa poche, le policeman 
lui saisit le bras, et ceria, ‘‘ Drop it, leave your revolver alone.” 
Et PASCALON, le baton au-dessus de la téte, se laissa tomber 
aux pieds de l’agent, et murmura, agenouillé, ‘*‘ Ayez pitié, de 
grace!”’ 

Que faire? Les Tarasconnais restaient interloqués. Le 
policeman, lorsqu’il les voyait si tranquils, si paisibles, était 
étonné. ‘ Well,’’ fit-il, ‘‘ of all the bloomin’ Boers!”’ 

‘* Qu’est-ce qu'il dit ?”’ s’écria TARTARIN. ‘ Les Boers ? 
vé, est-ce qu’il pensent que nous sommes des Boers ?”’ 

ee E-videmment,” répondit BRAVIDA, ‘‘ mais comment lui ex- 
pliquer que nous ne sommes pas, sans le dictionnaire, sans 
PASCALON.”’ 

Le savoir-faire de TARTARIN ne manque jamais. 


Té, 


** Tout sim- 





|plement,’’ dit-il, ‘‘chantons le God Save.’’ ‘* Impossible!” 
|répondirent les autres. ‘‘ Nous ne le savons pas.’’ Mais ce 
diable d’homme, qui sait tout, chanta de sa belle voix, sans 
| hésiter un instant, ‘‘ God Save tra la la la, tra la la la lala.” 
I] ne savait pas les mots. Et puis, ‘* Aoh yes! Hipip hourra!”’ 

‘* What !’’ s’écria le policeman, tout souriant. ‘* Then you’ re 
not Boers? But,’’ poursuivit-il, et son front s’assombrit de 
nouveau, ‘‘ are you pro-Boers ? "’ 

Et TARTARIN de recommencer, ‘*‘ God Save tra lala la.’ * All 
right,’’ dit l'autre, encore plus aimable, ‘‘ neither Boers nor 
pro-Boers.’’ ‘* Pas Boers,’’ répondit TARTARIN, qui ne comprit 
que cé seul mot, ‘‘pas Boers. Franeais.’’ Et comme si 
l'agent était sourd, parce qu’il ne comprenait pas, le Taras- 
connais répéta et hurla d’une voix formidable, * Franeais, 
Frangais.”’ 

‘** Frenchy ?’’ demanda le brave policeman, aussi intelligent 
que courageux, et imitant le langage musical de Tarrarin, il 
se wit i sifller, pas trop mal, l’air du refrain de la Marseilluise. 
Les Méridionaux étaient enchantés. TARTARIN saisit la grosse 
main du gardien de la paix, et la serra vigoureusement. Bom- 
PARD et BRAVIDA firent de méme. PASCALON, assis par terre, 
osa lever la téte et les regarder plus hardiment. 


” 


Mais comment se tirer de l’embarras? Inutile de visiter ce 
Pavillon, car il était trois heures et on ne voyait rien. I] 
fallait rebrousser chemin et regagner l|’hétel avant la nuit. 
Comment faire comprendre au policeman qu'ils ne savaient 
pas ot aller, qu’ils s’étaient égarés, qu’ils cherchaient 1’ Hotel 
Splendide ? Méme devant tout ca l’intrépide TARTARIN ne recula 
pas. Il s’approcha tout prés de l’agent, il cria ‘* Splendide”’ 
plusieurs fois, et puis il entonna l’air du 
Home, Sweet Home, qu'il avait entendu 
quelque part. Et le policeman comprit & 
merveille, les guida jusqu’s la grande 
promenade, et indiqua d'un geste qu’il 
fallait suivre & droite. En signe de 
reconnaissance TARTARIN tira son étui de 
sa poche, donna au brave homme les trois cigares qui s’y 
trouvaient, et hurla amicalement, ‘‘ Aoh yes. Hipip hourra!”’ 

‘* Maitre,’’ dit PASCALON, saisi d’admiration, ‘‘ vous parlez 
anglais mieux que moi.’’ ‘* Ah,’’ répondit l’illustre philologue 
nonchalamment, ‘‘ chasser le lion, faire l’ascension du Mont 
Blane, parler les langues étrangéres, tout ca est facile si l'on 
se met carrément 4 l’ceuvre.’’ Et chemin faisant il ajouta, 
‘* Demain, s'il fait beau, nous irons au port, ou nous trouverons 
un bateau queleonque pour faire une excursion en mer au 
moins."’ Hi. D. B. 
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HINC ILL. LACHRYM 4? 
[A woman explained to a London magistrate 

that she was holding her baby head downwards “ to 

keep it quiet.’’] 

MOTHERS, are ye broken in your rest ? 
Fathers, do ye foot it on the floor ? 

Thinking—that ye treat him for the best, 
Knowing—that he only yells the more. 


Speculate no longer on the ache ; 
Search not for the pin perchance he 
feels ; 
Dally not with candle; simply take 
Up the little beggar by the heels. 


Let the warm, invigorating blood 
Rush around his embryonic brain ; 
Such a tide, when taken at the flood, 
Stops the flow of weeping at the main. 


When your babies right side up ye nursed, 
Was not all the household upside down ? 
Let the whole position be reversed, 
So shall steal a silence o’er the town. 





SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE. 


[Colonel Crorron, commanding the Eastern 
District, has decided that the ‘quiff’ is ‘un- 
soldierly,’ and ‘disfiguring,’ and has ukased its 
abolition. The ‘quiff’ is the forelock worn by 
Mr. THomas Atrxins.’’—Pall Mall Gazette.] 
Letter from a Private in the British Army 

to a Private in the German Army. 

DERE OLE SAUERKRAUT,—’'Ow ’re yer go- 
ing along? Jest a line from the Eastern 
Distric’ to tell yer that we’ve all got 
the fair "ump. An’ I’m blest if our 
Colonel ain't an’ been pitchin’ on our 
‘air. When we is in the fightin’ line 
they yells, ‘‘Keep yer ’air on, boys!”’ 
but when we gets ’ome, sweet ’ome, they 
says take it orf. There’s ’air! I must 
tell yer we wears a hartful curl on our 
forrids wot is knowed as a “ quiff,’’ and 
I give yer my word it’s a little bit ov 
orl rite! SUSAN (with lots o’ cash as 
bein’ only daughter of a plumber), wot I 
walks out with, simply ’angs on to it 
with both ’ands, so to speak. Well, our 
Colonel says the ‘‘ quiff’’ is ‘‘ unsoldierly ”’ 
and ‘‘ disfiguring,’’ and we ’ave got to 
bloomin’ well lop it orf, no hank. This 
busts my charnst with SUSAN. 

Yores melancholy-like, 
THOMAS ATKINS. 
* * * * 

(“The German uniform is to be changed to a 
grey-brown. The officers are particularly annoyed 
at the change, and complain that they might at 
least have been allowed to keep the bright buttons 
on their tunics. ‘These are also to be dulled down 
to the new drab régime. Everything that is not 
strictly utilitarian—tassels, lace, and decorations— 
are to be banished from the parade-ground.”’ — 
Westminster Gazette.] 

Letter from a Private in the German Army 
to a Private in the British Army. 

MEIN GuT FRIEND,—We haf the both 
trouble much got! You haf the beautiful 





SUSAN verloren. Imy KATRINE am deprived - 
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Small Customer (to general store-dealer). ‘‘MoTHER SAYS AS WOULD YOU MIND WRAPPING 
UP THE KIPPER IN A HI{LLUSTRATED PAPER, AS HER WALLS ARE GETTING VERY BARE.” 











of. Because why? I was so schmart 
lookin’ in mein regimentalen blue dat 
KATRINE fell in luff with me on first 
sighten and called me in ways of fun her 
leetle ‘‘blue teufel’?! But now, ach 
Himmel! she at me cochet die snooken! 
‘*Cuts,’’ as you say. I broken-ar-rted 
quite am. Because why? The Office die 
Warren as us ordered to take off der 
blue regimentalen. We haf in brown- 
grey to dress ourselves. Ah! dirdy, bad, 
rotten colour! And no more ze schon 
buttons to haf that the beating heart of 
KATRINE conquered. Farewell to KATRINE! 
She brown ates.—Zo longen 
KARL SCHNEIDER. 


“A SAIL! A SAIL!” 
‘*A SAIL! asail!’’ The look-out’s eager cry 
Is borne on many a blustering winter 
gale— 
At least, in ‘‘ books for boys ’’ that parents 
buy-— “A sail! A sail!’’ 


Yet now it echoes, like a stifled wail, 
From East to West, from Holborn, 
known as High, 
Even to Hammersmith and Maida Vale. 
There shops, not ships—strange fact— 
their business ply, [they ‘* hail,’ 
Not barques but bargains are the craft 
And shopping ladies gasp, with frenzied 
eye, “Asale! Asale!’’ 
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Stranger. ‘‘YOU MUST FIND IT VERY LONELY ON THESE HILLS,’ 


Shepherd. “‘Longty? No, I pon’r. 
YESTERDAY, AN’ THERE'S YOU TO-DAY.” 


Wuy, THERE WAS A 


A ’08S 


MAN AN’ PASSED 








LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 


Short stories with sad endings. 
II.—FAME AND THE WOMAN. 


THE woman's suspicions were confirmed 
the moment she saw him. Kitty SYL- 
VESTER knew only too well that EpwarpD 
VANCITHAT, the distinguished novelist, 
dramatist and poct, expected much from 
the woman who aspired to be his wife. 
How often, as children playing together 
had they not built airy castles, planning 
for each other a wonderful career of un- 
interrupted suecess and public homage! 
She remembered his words even how, 
though spoken fifteen years ago, as they 
wandered through the green meadows 
bordering their homes. ‘*‘My wife must 


be beautiful and famous,"’ he had said. 





And she in her childish fancy had imposed 
similar conditions with regard to her 
husband. 

EDWARD had embraced a literary career 
and met with a full measure of success, 
while she, KITTY SYLVESTER, an actress. 
What had she aceomplished ? She saw in- 
stinctively, with a woman's intuition 


| (which saves the humble romancist such a 


lot of description), in EDWARD'S demeanour 
a searcely veiled look of reproach. It 
tinged his whole manner with a chill re- 
serve. And when she remembered how 
she had longed all through the tedious 
fifteen years for this moment ; this meet- 
ing of children-lovers after each had 
taken a place in the great theatre of life, 
her heart failed her at his doubts. A 
great oppression seized her, a chill finger 
seemed to clutch at her throat (this must 


only be taken metaphorically), and a 
despairing voice cried in her ear, ‘*‘ He 
doubts your fame, he doubts it !’’ 

* * * * 

** Ah, how can you doubt ? ”’ cried Kitty, 
her eyes flashing in petulant defiance. 
‘Surely you have followed my stage 
career ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ he admitted. 

‘**You have seen how I have played 
ingénues, adventuresses, leading ladies—”’ 

‘‘ True, true.”’ 

** And Shakspeare. Not a heroine of the 
great master, but I have played her for 
all she was worth ——’’ 

‘* 1 know,’’ said VANCITHAT, with a note 
of sad reflection. 

‘*] have been compared to ELLEN TERRY, 
Mrs. SIDDONS ——"’ 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T am interviewed at least once a 
week.’’ 

““ Yes, but Si 

‘** My portrait is in all the shop windows, 
in all the illustrated papers ——’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said VANCITHAT, but without 
conviction. 

‘**Oh, how ean I allay your doubts,” 
said Kitty, looking round her in genuine 
agony. ‘*I—I am referred to as the great 
actress, my comings and goings are noted, 
my gowns described in detail ——"’ 

** Toadvertise the dressmaker,"’ retorted 
EDWARD, coldly. 

**See!’’ exclaimed the woman, bringing 
forward a ponderous volume. ‘‘See!"’ 
and she let the pages slip from beneath 
her dainty finger points. ‘‘The twenty- 
eighth volume of press notices.’’ 

The man knew too much of the dark side 
of professional life to attach any impor- 
tance to this. He shook his head sadly. 

** Society has taken me up,’’ exclaimed 
Kitty, with an attempt at a laugh. 
‘*Surely—surely that says something for 
my fame ?”’ 

VANCITHAT reproached Kitty’s reckless 
optimism with a deep sigh. 

She saw the little barrier of icy reserve 
springing up between them. 

‘* EDWARD, EDWARD, ’’she cried piteously, 
‘do not look at me like that! Tell me, 
how I can prove my claim to be worthy 
of your great and deep, deep love! I tell 
you, I am famous———’’ 

The man caught at her wrists, and gazed 
with fearful intensity into her frightened 
(but still surpassingly lovely) face. 

‘*Tell me,’’ he half-shouted, gripping 
her wrists till she cried out with the 
pain. ‘*Tell me, have you written a 
testimonial to a Hair Wash, or a Face 
Powder? Tell me——’’ 

The woman's face blanched. ‘No, no,” 
she wailed. The hands released from the 
man’s passionate grasp fell to her sides. 
VANCITHAT gave a groan of anguish. Ah! 
Heaven, she had tried to deceive him. 
She was not famous. The great criterion 








of fame had condemned her, 
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GOD SAVE THE KING! 


Mr. Puncu. ** YOUR CORONATION AWAITS YOUR MAJESTY’S PLEASURE, BUT YOU ARE ALREADY 
CROWNED IN THE HEARTS OF YOUR PEOPLE,” 
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A FICTITIOUS CAMPAIGN. RULES FOR THE ENGLISH RIVIERA. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
(Prophetic Peeps of Extracts.) 


(“Sir Repvers BuLier, at Aldershot, gravely | (To be observed by Visitors in Winter 


recommended the assembled officers to read histori- | Weather.) 1910. THE continued prosperity of Punch 
cal novels as a basis for acquiring a knowledge of was the leading feature of the first ten 
military history, and he assured his audience that} IT is requested that no overcoats should | years of the century.—Public Opinion. 

he knew ‘no better way of beginming the study of be worn, even when a gale is blowing. | 1920. It is a pity that the Emperor 
military history.’””—Saturday Review. | | Visitors will please to assume that it is; NAPOLEON THE FirTH should be at length 


EXTRACT FROM THE CONFIDENTIAL DeEs- medically wise to sit on the top of a hill dethroned, as his reign has been fairly 
exposed to the blast of a bitter east wind. peaceful to France.—L’Empire. 

No fires to be permitted, except witha 1930. The Junior Unionist Club, by 

Headquarters, Monday. adding five thousand addi- 

WE expect to attack in nT y tional rooms for members 
force to-morrow — indeed, bp 5 requiring apartments, has 
the movement should have been able to clear its Candi- 
 |been made to-day, but I dates’ Book. — The Upper 
>» |had not quite finished my Ten. 
study of Ivanhoe, and de- 1940. Fresh troubles in 
termined to risk nothing by Natal. Income tax raised to 
insufficient knowledge. 7s. 6d. Sum realised still 

Later.—The engagement inadequate for official re- 
has begun somewhat prema- ! quirements.—Economist. 
turely. In accordance with 1950. The South Pole at 
best precedents, I drew up | length discovered to be at 
my gallant foree in line, 7 the antipodes of the North 
and addressed them in a Pole.—Annual Register. 
speech of four pages. 1960. The L. C. C. steam- 
‘onwg oe aes Gs ae i i boats cease permanently ply- 
i ing on the Thames. ‘*The 

| 
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PATCHES OF THE GENERAL COMMANDING. 
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» |long before I had con- Hi halfpenny tube’ beneath | 
f cluded my remarks, and our the bed of the river takes | 
casualties, in consequence, their place. — Summary of 
» |were rather numerous. I the ian 
: am despatching a protest 1970. The United States 
to the officer in command ‘ : % : 

agen invasion of Italy destroys 
of the foe, pointing out tied 5 om 

: for ever the principle of the 


that he is a saucy varlet, i é ‘ 
oe Munro doctrine.—The New 
and that by my halidome I ge “ 
- oo" Yorle Bird of Freedom. 


will exact due vengeance 
1989. The House of 


for such unknightly _ be- : : 
haviour. I can’t find in Ladies pass the Equality of 
the Sexes Act, and a mere 


» |Scorr any rules for work- . ‘ 
: - ° ° : 3 rer 
ing my 4°7 guns, which is man is admitted tothe Lower 
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| |rather unfortunate. Am \ House. — Parliamentary | 
telegraphing to the base F-, A Register. 
for complete edition of eZ 1990. King Louis XXIII. ; 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, : " abdicated the throne of | 
Conan DOYLE and STANLEY - " ‘ : Z pom ,  Franee and the eighth Re- | 
WEYMAN. Consignments of & public is established in 


Paris.—Evening Reporter. 


4 = . ¥ 2000. The continued pros- 
= perity of Punch is the lead- 
Tuesday. —Our attack of THEATRE ROYAL, S. AFRICA, FEB. |, (901. ing feature of the last ten 
yesterday was not quite | stage.Manager Kitchener. ‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ON ACCOUNT years of the century. — 
successful, owing chiefly to | oF THE ELABORATE PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL TABLEAU, I Must | Public Opinion. 
the enemy's not following | REQUEST YOUR KIND INDULGENCE WHILE 1 HE CURTAIN REMAINS DOWN.” 
the rules of fictitious war- ~ : Pee < Sere 
fare. Towards the close of the day I| view to swelling the total of the bills at} FoRBEER AND DRINK NO MorE!—A 
perceived that our left flank was some-| the better class hotels. gloomy reveller was drinking some frothy 
what hardly pressed. Accordingly, I Shop-keepers will be required to exhibit, | material said to be ‘‘ beer.”’ 
rallied it in person, and directed a/as ‘‘seasonable Yuletide gifts,’’ muslin! ‘‘Do you wish to commit suicide?”’ 
charge against our enemies, but we had | frocks, tulle mantles and lace parasols. asked the interested observer. 
to retreat in some disorder. | At the tables d’héte of the aforesaid ‘*Certainly, with arsenic about there 
Friday.—Yesterday made a reconnais- hotels the menu must include chaudfroids | is a risk. But that is not my chief reason. 
Sance in the style recommended in The | and ices, and a list of summer cups. I am drinking this so-called beer because 
White Company, and to-day we are skir-| Visitors are permitted on leaving the | I am a total abstainer.”’ 
Mishing after the instructions contained English Riviera and returning to London} But, fortunately, at this point the police 
in The Last of the Mohicans. By carefully | (which they will find some degrees warmer | interfered, and by the promptness of their 
following best authors, I hope for decisive | than the ‘‘summer-like’’ place abandoned) | action save the ratepayers the expense 
victory before long. to resume their overcoats. of an inquest. 


STEVENSON now being distri- 
buted to all. company 
officers. 
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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 


V.—ALCESTIS. 


How. ADMETUs was saved from the dis- | 
agreeable necessity of dying by his wife | 


ALCESTIS, who was permitted to die in his 

stead, and how HERACLES, in gratitude for 

ADMETUs’ hospitality, wrestled with Death 

for her and restored her to her husband, 

has been narrated by EtrIpmpes. What 

EURIPIDEs did not do was to give us any 

hint.of the subsequent history of the re- 

united couple. .Did they live happily ever 
afterwards, or——? But the sequel must 
show. It is written in the woman-hating 
vein so often seen in EURIPIDES, and its 
Latinized title is :— 
HERCULES VICTUS. 

SCENE. — Before ApMETUS' Palace, That 
worthy enters hurriedly through the 
Royal doors, which he bangs behind him 
with a slight want of dignity. He 

soliloquises. 


Admetus. Ye gods, how must I 
endure all this, 
ceaseless clamour 

tongue ? 

Was it for this ye granted me the boon 

That she might give her life in place of 
mine, 

Only that HERACLEs might bring her back, 

Torn from the arms of Death, to plague 
me thus ? 

This was your boon, in sooth no boon to me. 


long 


The of a woman's 


How blind is. man, not knowing when he | 


is blest ! 
Fool that I was, I mourned ALCESTIS’ de: th | 
Almost as much as I should mourn my own. 
Indeed I thought, so great my grief ap-| 
peared, 
I would almost have laid my 
—Almost, I say—to bring 
earth. 
Yet, now she lives once more she makes 
me weep 
More bitter tears than I did ever shed 
When I believed her gone beyond recall. 


own life down | 
her back to | 


{Weeps bitterly. | 


Chorus. 


First Semichorus. Oh, what 
blessing is a wife 
Who saves your life 
And then doth make it doubly 
live! 
Alas, she doth but give 
A gift we cannot prize 
But count it in our eyes 
As nothing worth—a thing to spurn, to 
cast away, 
To form the theme of this depreciatory 
lay! 


hard to 


Second Semichorus. ALCESTIS, what a shame 
it is to find 
This kingly mind 


So much disturbed, this hingly heart so | 


wrung, 


a doubtful 


By thy too active tongue! 
Thou gav’st thy life for his 
But oh, how wrong it is 
To make that life which thou so nobly 
didst restore 
he values not at all, 
bore ! 


A thing in fact a 


First Semichorus. O wretched race of 
men, 
When shall ye see again 
rhe peace that once ye had 
Ere woman bad, 
Or mad, 
Did cross your happy path 
In wrath, 
| And doom you to a tedious life of fear and 
| fret, 
|Of unavailing tears 


regret ! 


and unconcealed 


Semichorus. O what 
shame 
Shall cloud thy previous fame 
Who brought this lady back 
Along the black 
Steep track, 
Where Death and she did fare, 
A pair 
(At least, as far as we can ascertain) con- 
tent, 
To those Tartarean halls which hear no 
argument | 
{Enter ALCESTIS. She is in a bad 
temper, and is weeping as only 


Second HERACLES, 





Euripides’ characters can. 
Aleestis. Ah! woe is me! Why was I 
ever born? 
And why, once dead, did I return again 
| To this distressful earth ? Oh, HERACLES, 
| Why did you bear me back to this sad place, 
| This palace where ADMETUS sits en- 
HS sone ? 
|Oh, what a disagreeable fate it is 
To live with such a husband—hear his 
voice 
| Raised ever in complaint, and have no 
word 
lof gratitude for all I did for him! 
| Was there another creature in the world 
| Who willingly would die for such a man ? 
Not one! His father, aged though he was, 
| Scouted the proposition as absurd. 
His mother, when approached, declined in 
terms 
Which I should hesitate to reproduce, 
| So frank and so unflattering they were. 
But I, I gave my life instead of his, 
|And what is my reward? A few 
words 
Of thanks, acomplimentary phrase or two, 
And then he drops the subject, thinks no 
more 
About the matter and is quite annoyed 
When, as may happen once or twice a day, 
I accidentally allude to it! 

Admetus (bursting into indignant sticho- 
muthia). Not once or twice but fifty 
times a day. 

Alcestis. Nay, you can’t have too much 
of a good thing. 


cold 








Admctus. I don’t agree. Speech is a good 
tomen.... 
Alcestis, Your drift, as yet, I do -not 
well perecive. 
Admetus. . . . Yet too much specch is 
an undoubted ill. 
Alcestis. Ah, you rail ever 
tongue. 
Admetus. Where the cap fits, why, let it 
there be worn. 
Alcestis. You spoke not thus when I re- 
deemed your life. 
Admetus. No, for I thought you gone 
ne’er to return. 
Alcestis. "Twas not 
that I came back. 
Admetus. I’m very certain that ’twas 
not of mine! 
Alcestis. Tell that to HERACLES who 
rescued me. | 
Admetus. 1 will, next time he comes to | 
stay with us. 
Alcestis. You say that, knowing that be 
cannot come. 
Admetus. Why should he not? What 
keeps him then away ? 
Alcestis. Cleansing Augean stables: a 
good work! 
Admetus. Idiot! 
alone. 
Alcestis (tired of only getting in one 
line at a time). Iou! Iou! What 
thankless things are men ! 
And, most of all, how thankless husbands 
are! 
We cook their dinners, sew their buttons 
on, 
And even on occasion darn their socks, 
And they repay us thus! But see where 
comes 
Great HERACLES himself. 
With heroes. 
appear. 
[Enter HERACLES in the opportune 
manner customary in Greek tragedy. 
Heracles (preparing to salute the gods 
at great length). Great ZEUS, and thou, 
APOLLO, and thou too 
Admetus (interrupting hurriedly). Oh, 
HERACLES, you come in fitting time 
this afflicted and much suffering 
house. 
Heracles. 
dead ? 
Admetus. Not dead, but living. 
the grievance is. 
Heracles. A plague on riddles! 
your meaning clear. 
Admetus. Six months, six little months, 
six drops of time ! 
Heracles. You still remain unwontedly 
obscure. 
Admetus. Six months ago you tore my 
wife from Death. 
Heracles. Well, what of that? What’s 
all the fuss about ? 
Admetus. I know you did it, meaning to 
be kind, 
But, oh, it was a terrible mistake. 
Indeed, I think it positively wrong 
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He never will let well 


*Tis ever thus 
Mention them, and they 


To 
Wherefore afflicted ? Anybody 
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Dooley, ‘‘ WHAt’s THE MATTER WID YE ANYHOW, MICK—ALL TATTERED AN’ TORRUN AN’ BITTEN AN’ SCRATCHED ALL OVER!" 


Mick, ‘‘Ay, AN’ ME OWN DOG DONE IT! I WANT HOME SOBER LAST NOIGHT, AN’ THE BASTE DIDN'T KNOW ME/” 
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That you should interfere with Nature’s 
laws 

In this extremely inconsiderate way. 

Depend upon it when a lady dies 

It ’s most unwise to call her back again. 

You should have left ALCESTIS to the Shades 

And me to live a happy widower. 

Heracles. Ungrateful man, what words 

are these you speak ? 





Were you not glad when I did bring her 
back ? 
Admetus. I was. But that was several | 
months ago, 
And in the interval I have found cause, 
A dozen times a day, to change my mind. 
Heracles. What cause so strong that you 
should wish her dead ? 
Admetus. Well, if you must be told, she’s 
sadly changed ; 
Dying has not at all agreed with her. 
Before Death took her she was kind and 
mild, 
As good a wife as any man could wish, 
How altered is her disposition now! 
She scolds the servants, sends away the 
cook, 
—A man I’ve had in my employ for years— 
And actually criticises ME! 
Heracles. I’m really very much dis- 
tressed to hear 
This mournful news. 
do? 
Admetus. Make Death receive her back : 
an easy task. 
Heracles. But will ALCESTIS see it, do 
you think ? 
Alcestis. Please, don't distress yourself 
on her aecount ; 
She'd leave her husband upon any terms. 
| Is there a woman in the whole wide world 
| That would not rather die a dozen times 
| Rather than live her life out with this 
man, 
This puling, miserable, craven thing, 
Who lets his wife lay down her life for him 
And, when by miracle she is restored 
To earth again and claims his gratitude, 
Has the bad taste to grumble at the fact ? 
Admetus. I told you, HERACLES, she had 
a tongue. 
Hera«ies. Indeed, she’s well equipped in 
that respect. 
Alcestis. To such a man the stones them- 
selves would speak. 
Heracles. Well, lady, are you then 
content to die ? 
Alcestis, 1’m positively anxious to be 
off. 
Heracles. Then will I go and make Death 
take you hence. 
Alcestis. I’m sure I shall be very much 
obliged. 
Admetus. But, oh! 
obliged as 1. 
Heracles. So be it, then. 
be far away. 
when I’ve found him and have 
punched his head, 
1’ll make him come and take you off at 


But what am I to 


not half so much 
Death won’t 


And 





once. [Exit LERACLES. 


The Chorus, who appear to have bor- 
rowed their metre from ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,”’ sing as follows :— 


Chorus. 


Is this really to put 
An end to our cares, 
To the toils where our foot 
Was caught unawares ? 
Will HeRACLEs really put straight this 
unfortunate state of affairs ? 


Will he overthrow Death 
For the second time here ? 
Will he do as he saith 
And in due time appear 
With the news which will lay fair ALCEs- 
TIS a second time out on her bier ? 


She will die, she proclaims, 
With the utmost good-will, 
And she calls us all names 
In a voice that is shrill 
While she vows that the sight of AD 
METUS, her husband, is making her ill! 


It hardly seems wise 
To spurn and reject 
Your husband with cries— 
To which all men object, 
But ADMETUS is scarcely the husband to 
inspire any wife with respect. 


Lo, HERACLES comes, 
A hero confessed ! 
But he twiddles his thumbs 
And looks somewhat depressed. 
Can it be that at last he ’s been conquered ? 
Well, all I can say is, I’m blest! 
[The Chorus sit down in dejection. 


Enter HERACLES. 
Heracles. First I salute the gods, great 
ZevUS in chief... 
Admetus (interrupting). Oh, skip all that. 
Tell us about the fight. 
Heracles. lou! Iou! 
Admetus. Don’t yap like that. 
up. What is your news? 
Heracles. My friends, I saw Death slink- 
ing down the drive. 
I stopped him, told him that this lady 
here 
Was anxious for his escort to the Shades, 
Reminded him that I had once before 
Rescued her from his grasp, and pointed 
out 
How generous I was thus to restore 
What then I took. In fact, I put the best 
Complexion on the matter that I could. 
Alcestis. Well? Did he say that he 
would take me back ? 
Heracles. By no means. 
emphatically. 
He will not take you upon any terms. 
Death is no fool; he knows what he’s 
about ! 
Admetus. But did you not compel him 
to consent ? 
Heracles. I did my best. We had a bout 
or two 
Of wrestling, but he threw me every time. 


Speak 


He declined 





Finally, out of breath, and sadly mauled, 
I ran away—and here I am, in fact. 
Alcestis. You stupid, clumsy, fat, de 
generate lout, 
I positively hate the sight of you! 
Out of my way, orl! shall scratch your 
face! 
If Dejanira feels at all like me, 
She ’ll borrow Nessus’ shirt and make you 
smart ! [Exit angrily. 
Heracles. Oh, what a vixen! Can you 
wonder Death, 
When I approached him, would not take 
her back ? 
Admetus, I can’t pretend I’m very much 
surprised, 
Although, if you will pardon the remark, 
I think you might have made a better 
fight. 
Better not stay to dine. It’s hardly safe, 
ALCESTIS isn’t to be trifled with, 
And if she murdered you I should be 
blamed |! [Exit sorrowfully. 


Chorus (rising fussily). 


How ill-natured of Death ! 
What a horrible thing! 
It quite takes my breath 
And I pant as I sing. 
ALCESTIS is really immortal, what a 
terrible blow for the King! 
Sr. J. H. 


If 








OLD STYLE. 


{** There has been a return to the sail as a motor 
power for vessels,’’—St¢. James’s Gazette. | 


New Century, whose dawn we hailed, 
Already has the progress paled 
Wherewith our Science wrestles, 
That, future marvels while we dream, 
In your first days aggressive steam 
Gives place to sailing vessels ! 


Shall old devices, long outworn, 
Roll back the centuries of scorn 
And arrogant detraction, 
And you, much vaunted century, 
But turn out, after all, to be 
An era of reaction. 


Must battering-ram and catapult 
Over the *‘ four-point-seven ’’ exult 
Henceforth in modern sieges ? 
Shall witches, palmists supersede, 
And Druids reassert their creed— 
Mops take the place of squeegecs ? 


When men have Parliament forgot, 
Once more shall Witenagemot 

In ways of wisdom rule them ? 
And maids, in costumes mainly woad, 
As they in coracles are rowed, 

Sip cups of mead to cool them. 


So as, old history to repeat, 
Each custom, long since obsolete, 
Henceforth the newest vogue is, 
The coming race may look to see 
The world in this new century 
A Paradise of fogeys. 
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THE PIE THAT COOK MADE. 


[« Bad cooking; that curse of modern life which | 
causes discord in the home circle, and drives so 
many men to their clubs.”’— Daily Paper. | 


Tus is the pie that cook made. 


This is the crust 
That covered the pie that cook made. 


This is the man 
That eat the crust, 
That covered the pie that cook made. 
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This is the voice that did loudly baw, 

That hailed the cabby upon the crawl, 

That saw the door that was banged in 
the hall, 

That startled the wife, &c. 


This is the club with its dinners small, 

That soothed the voice that did loudiy 
bawl, 

That hailed the cabby upon the crawl, 


That saw the door that was banged in | 


the hall, &e. 


"ARRY'S LAMENT. 


“A public meeting was held at Hampstead last 


’ 


—Daily Paper. 
Wot! Toobs on ’Appy ’Amstid ? 
A stition at Jeck Strors? 
I ‘old the sime a bloomin’ shime, 
An’ clean agin the lors, 
Leastwyes it oughter be— 
If lors wos mide by me 
No toobs yer wouldn’t see 
On ’Appy ’Amstid. 


Heath by Tube Railway Promoters.’ 


night to protest against the tampering with the 








ELECTROCUTION. 


OR WHAT WILL HAPPEN NOW THAT THE ELECTRIC TRAMS ARE INVADING 


OUR COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 








This is the word 

That was used by the man, 

That eat the crust, 

That covered the pie that cook made. 


This is the wife 
That heard the word, 
That was used by the man, &c. 


This is the door that was banged in the 
hall, 

That startled the wife, 

That heard the word, 

That was used by the man, &c. 


This is the cabby upon’ the crawl, 

That saw the door that was banged in | 
the hall, 

That startled the wife, &e. | 





And this is the moral after all, 

When cooking is bad beyond recall, 

The charms of the sweetest home will 
pall, 

And husbands’ fancies are apt to fall 

Upon the club with its dinners small, 

That soothed the voice that_did loudly 
bawl, 

That hailed 
crawl, 

That saw the door that was banged in 
the hall, 

That startled the wife, 

That heard the word, 

That was used by the man, 

That eat the crust, 

That covered the pie that cook made. 

P. G. 


ithe cabby upon the 


Wy, wheer are we ter go, Liz, 
Ter git a breath of air ? 
Yer ’Il set yer teeth agin the 'Eath 
When theer’s a toob up there. 
A pinky-yaller stytion 
By wye_o’ deckyrytion— 
I calls it deseerytion, 
*Appy ‘Amstid. 


Oh! sive us ’Appy ’Amstid! 
It’s Parrydise, you bet! 
Theer ain’t no smoke _ ter 
bloke, 
Nor yet no smuts as yet. 
An’ so I opes they ’ll tell 
This bloomin’ Yanky swell 
Ter send ’is toobs ter —well, 
Not ’Appy ’Amstid ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘IT is difficult,’’ quoth the Baron, ‘‘to believe that so 
| insipid and commonplace a story as Morals and Millions (F. V. 
| WHITE & Co.) is by FLORENCE WARDEN, authoress of that strong 
melodramatic romance The House on the Marsh. Yet so it is, 
and FLORENCE WARDEN must hasten to give us something worthy 

| of her reputation.’’ 
IN his Eccentricities of Genius (CHATTO AND WINDUS) Major PonD 


| introduces ninety well-known personages, most of whom he| 
| induced to lecture in the United States under his able manage- | 
They are all interesting. To my Baronite, the most | 


ment, 
attractive revelation of character made in the bulky volume is 
that of the Major himself. With rare access of modesty, 
he devotes only some nine pages to autobiography. But in 
sketching others 
the gallant Major 
involuntarily 
looms clear’ on 
the sheet. He is 
the kind of man 
grown only on the 
vast expanse, in 
| the electrical air, 
of the United 
States. Tosupreme 
| capacity for busi- 
ness he adds almost 
boyish enthusiasm. 
Warm-hearted, 
generous, expan- 
hospitable, 
all heasks inreturn 
is that the lecturer 
he happens to be 
managing shall be 
able for a given 
| number of days, as 
per contract, to 
address an audi- 
ence morning and 
evening, to travel 
all night in tle 
ears,’ to assist in 





sively 
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f advertising by 
| receiving cluste s 
of reporters at any 
hour they may pre- 
sent 


VIBRATION OF THE TUBE. 
AWFOL EFFECT ON LonpoN STATUES. 


[“* Lord RayLeron’s Committee is considering the vibration question.” —Daily Mail.] 
** Several new Tube Railways are projected.”"—Daily Paper. | 


The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts (LONGMAN, GREEN & 
Co.) by ABBIE FARWELL BRoWN, is delightful in many respects, 
and would have been still more delightful had the writer 
not colloquialised his stories as if telling them to twentieth- 
century children of a rather up-to-date-ish class. The fascinat- 
ing legends of Saint Francis of Assisi are the best told in this 
volume. The Baron has much pleasure in widely recommending 
this little book. The illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory, with the 
exception of St. Cuthbert’s vision, are scarcely worthy of the 
subjects. THE BARON DE B.-W. 











A ROYAL GROUP AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Winter Exhibitions, February—March 16.) | 

WHEN an entire collection is so interesting as is the one now | 
being exhibited at | 
the Royal Aea-| 
demy, Burlington | 
House, consisting | 
of works by British | 
artists (in oil, in 
water, and in 
black - and - white) | 
‘*deceased _ since | 
1850,’’ it is indeed 
difficult to select 
even a few for spe- 
cial mention. But 
there is one pic- 
ture which, just at 
this sad time, will 
bring many to 
these galleries 
who otherwise 
might have care-| 
lessly missed the 
opportunity of 
making acquaint- 
ance, or renewing 
it, with works by| 
the most cele} 
brated painters 
ff By and draughtsmen 
of The Victorian| 





to which Mr. | 


Punch wishes his | 
Royal Academy} 


An Artist's NIGHTMARE. 








themselves, ——- 
(if in holy 
| orders) throw in a sermon on a Sunday morning or evening. 
| Judged by this standard, HENRY STANLEY, who, of course, 
omitted the sermon, established the profoundest claim on the 
Major’s respect. After him comes IAN MCLAREN, who doubtless 
owed something of his success to the start the Major gave 
| him. He entertained him at luncheon immediately on his 
| landing at New York. ‘I ordered,’ he writes, and 
| you can almost hear him smacking his lips, ‘ta large 
double sirloin steak and hashed brown potatoes with 
| cream, just what never fails to catch an Englishman.” 
| It failed with MATTHEW ARNOLD, with results the Major 
| Summarises. ‘* MATTHEW ARNOLD came to this country 
amd gave 100 lectures. Nobody'ever heard any of them, 
not even those sitting in the front row.’’ That ’s what 
comes of shirking a large double sirloin steak and 
| hashed brown potatoes with cream. The lectures were 
| entertaining enough, as appears from the enormous 
| takings at the doors. Most entertaining of all—that 
| is, if he’s writing not about you but your friends—is 
the ingenuocs Major. 


|} and 


“A Constable.” 
(Rare specimen.) 


Visitor to draw| 
the special and par- 
ticular attention of the public, is to be found in Gallery No. II, 
and numbered, in the catalogue, ‘‘46.’’ It represents a royal group 
painted by Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. The youthful QUEEN, a 
sweet young mother, is seated holding a bonny baby, the Prince 
of WALEs, on her lap; beside her stands the Princess Royal, a 
tiny tot, holding out a biscuit to two dogs. It comes from 
the Royal Collection, and was lent, as the catalogue 
informs us, by ‘‘H.M. the QueEN.”’ This is not 4 
masterpiece of Sir FRANCIS GRANT'S, but its interest 

is unique. 
The exhibition is open for ‘another six weeks. It is 
an exhibition of the works of MILLAIS, ALFRED STEVENS | 
(only one), of TURNER, of LANDSEER, of CECIL LAWSON | 
{memorable work), of the brief-lived genius FRED 
‘WALKER, of HoLt, of STACEY MARKS (inimitably humor 
ous), and of many other illustrious artists and great 
eolourists, as well as excellent specimens of our 


ov aieaeall 
Bown Messrs. LEECH, DU MAURIER, CHARLES KEENB; 


‘but no Dicky DoyLE, whose fairies Mr. Punch misses 
from the aquarellist collection. 
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